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CEP H ALUS AND PROCRIS. 



Like most of the tales of the Greek mythology, the 
story of Cephalus and Procris has an intensely human 
interest for all generations. As many moderns con- 
ceive of Deity as being only an exaggerated man, so 
to speak, with all a man's passions unlimited by the 
finite bounds which are set to man's life, so the Greek 
expressed his sense of the common nature of man and 
the gods by deifying each 
faculty of the soul — with 
this difference, however, 
that he omitted nothing, 
crediting his deities with 
possessing the baser as 
well as the nobler attri- 
butes of man. Hence the 
essential truth of the stor- 
ies they have told us, leav- 
ing out only the supernat- 
ural element. Thus in the 
story of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris we have a story of the 
strength and weakness of 
love and jealousy, which 
will be true as long as 
humanity exists. 

Procris, the daughter of 
Erectheus, King of Ath- 
ens, was married to Ceph- 
alus, son of Deioneus, 
King of Thessaly, and one 
would think the match 
should surely have been a 
happy one, there being on 
both sides youth, beauty, 
royal birth and real love. 
Neither love nor high sta- 
tion was enough to insure 
happiness, however, then 
any more than now, and 
the troubles of the young 
pair began betimes, orig- 
inating, as is often the 
case, in the interference 
of others. Aurora, god- 
dess of the morning, who 
is credited with a frailty 
equal to her beauty, be- 
came enamored of Ceph- 
alus and carried him off 
from his home and his 
bride. Cephalus, howev- 
er, so far from feeling flat- 
tered at the preference of 
the goddess, is credited 
with having been as impa- 
tient as Sterne's starling, 
his chief desire being to 
1 ' get out " — a wish which 
was finally gratified by his 
captor, who set him at lib- 
erty ; but not until, with 
true feminine malice, she 
had laid a plot to wreck 
his happiness at home. 
She persuaded him, so 
goes the story, to test the 
fidelity of his wife by pre- 
senting himself to her in 
some other shape than his 

own ; and to enable him to carry out the plot, she 
transformed him into the semblance of a rich mer- 
chant, endowing him at the same time with an enor- 
mous bag of gold. Procris, we are told, resisted all 
the wooings of the pretended merchant, but finally 
yielded to the superior attractions of the gold, and 
was so overcome with shame when Cephalus revealed 
himself, that she fled to the island of Euboea, where 
Diana received her in her train, presenting her with a 
dart which never missed its mark, no matter how care- 
lessly thrown. After a time Procris began pining for 
a sight of her husband, and Diana encouraged her to 
return, but advised her to play the same trick Ceph- 



alus had played upon her, and to test, in another shape 
than her own, his fidelity. This she did, and success- 
fully ; after which, having resumed her own shape, they 
mutually forgave each other and with renewed love 
began wedded life anew. 

For a time all went well with them. Cephalus was 
fond of hunting and spent most of his time in pursuit 
of game, armed with Diana's magic dart which Procris 
had given him. She — incited by some emissary from 




accounts agree tolerably well ; but in regard to the sub- 
sequent history of Cephalus the stories differ, some 
saying that he immediately killed himself with the 
same dart, while others maintain that he entered the 
service of Amphitryon, where he came to great honor, 
being made governor of one of the Ionian Islands, 
which was called, from him, Cephalonia. 

Which of these is the correct version matters little. 
Our interest ceases with the death of Procris, which 

is the moment seized 
by M. Dame" to represent 
the unhappy pair in the 
admirable plaster group 
from which our engraving 
is made. Nothing could 
be more effective or more 
faithful than the composi- 
tion and the execution of 
this group. The story is 
told in the drooping fig- 
ure of Procris relaxed in 
death ; in the agony of 
Cephalus, evinced in his 
countenance as well as in 
the fierce energy with 
which he clasps the dying 
form to him, his fingers 
sinking in the soft flesh 
from the force of his grasp, 
while the disordered gar- 
ments of both show the 
haste with which he has 
rushed to the succor of 
his love, at the same time 
giving the artist opportu- 
nity to display his knowl- 
edge of anatomy. . From 
every point of view the 
picture will well repay 

study. 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. — After E. Dame. 

Aurora, who could not, apparently, forgive Cephalus 
his insensibility to her preference — was led to be- 
lieve her husband again unfaithful to her, and, fol- 
lowing him one day, found him lying in a shady 
copse, heated with his exertions, breathing out aspir- 
ations to the breezes, which she mistook for the mur- 
murings of a lover sighing for his mistress ; and in 
her jealous rage, starting up, she shook the bushes, 
causing Cephalus to start up and throw his dart at 
what he supposed to be some wild beast. The magic 
dart was only too true to its aim, and Cephalus rushed 
out from his covert only to clasp the dying form of 
his loved Procris in his arms. So far the different 



Centennial Pictures. 

I am exceedingly glad 
of the opportunity an ex- 
amination of the Centen- 
nial pictures as a whole 
affords me of speaking 
unqualifiedly of two works 
of F. D. Millet, whose 
subject written of in my 
last letter did not seem to 
uphold the reputation the 
artist attained in the art- 
schools abroad. Mr. Mil- 
let is represented among 
these pictures by two that 
are not only remarkable, 
but so remarkable that 
it is a matter of doubt 
whether we have an artist 
in the whole country who 
can do similar work so 
good in all its details. I 
have seen no work ap- 
proaching so nearly to 
perfection of touch and 
choice of color, anticipat- 
ed by grasp of idea. One 
of these is a study of fig- 
ures in a boat, and is catalogued as "In the Bay of 
Naples." It is remarkable for a presentation of not 
only ideas but objects that are only suggested. Little 
of the boat that the figures are crowded into is seen 
beyond the lower part of the sails ; but so cleverly is 
everything managed, that not only do we see the craft, 
but its gliding motion through the water before the 
breeze is manifest. It is a study of character by media 
of almost grotesque phases of humanity, similar to 
those of nature we sometimes see from Lambinet's 
pencil where his mellow skies glimmer behind some 
sprawling, scraggly willow of large dimensions in the 
foreground, covered with knots and protuberances 
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that give it a character of its own. Here we have the 
sky and water, blue in the warm sunlight, and the in- 
distinct land borrowing therefrom the same hue, quite 
lost in the delightful atmosphere — all this delicate 
and dreamy and delightful. In this is the setting, — 
a study of an old man at the tiller, sitting with one leg 
out of sight and the other raised till the foot rests on 
the same object on which he is sitting, his leg bare 
and red in the sunlight ; at the bow of the boat a 
young girl, bare-armed, clothed in a coarse material, 
with an unrefined but not displeasing face, seemingly 
paying less attention to what is said by a coarse-look- 
ing man, whro has taken his pipe from his mouth to 
laugh heartily at his own joke, as he leans back on his 
elbow, than does one in the shadow of the sail on 
the far side of the boat, who is evidently her sweet- 
heart, watching whether the fellow gets any encour- 
agement; another figure in the shadow, serving only 
as an aid to the composition ; nearer the stern again, 
a man either drawing water, pulling in a fish, or en- 
gaged in some occupation requiring similar action ; 
and in the centre of the boat, shirtless, with suspend- 
ers hanging uselessly from the waists of their trousers, 
two boys are engaged in the game of "moro," which 
the authorities of the Italian cities prohibit, and which 
can only be played on such occasions as this, when 
beyond the reach of the governmental arm. This 
composition is stretched on the canvas with the confi- 
dent enthusiasm of youth, and the virile confidence 
that middle life lends a successful artist's pencil. It 
is remarkably full of steady determination and con- 
scientious love of truth, without a suggestion of tricky 
shirking of hard work and descent to half-expressed 
thoughts by means of false effects and theatrical situa- 
tions. Its lights and shades are subtile, never tricky ; 
its color, sturdy and finely felt, not lurid or unnatu- 
ral, as many an artist would have been tempted to 
give, beneath the intoxicating effect of an Italian sun 
shining down on the waters outlying Naples ; its mo- 
tive, the presentation of a tableau of life and character 
in a sturdy, honest, masculine fashion. And it is an 
entire, unequivocal success. It shows the artist's 
power of conception, and the fine manner in which 
he can endow the coarsest yet freest life with an artis- 
tic quality that shall not detract from its freedom or 
its coarseness, and yet shall present itself in an attrac- 
tive manner to eyes and sympathies strongly conven- 
tional and in every way refined. This is the true artis- 
tic mission, and Mr. Millet so far seems to possess it 
in a remarkable degree. 

The above-described picture represents one phase 
of Italian life, — the sea-faring, possibly the bucca- 
neering if the sea were not protected better than the 
mountain fastnesses. But Italy is dual, — as what na- 
tion is not ? — and there is another side to her growth 
(or maybe arrested growth) and characteristics. There 
is the directness and the aggressiveness of character 
personifying that phase of life as represented in the 
picture described ; and -there is the shrinking, unde- 
cided, patient phase of character, the result of centur- 
ies of church misrule and priestly guidance, as in a 
picture by Charles S. Pearce. The effect is alike bad 
in both extremes that it leads to ; for both are out r 
growths of that policy overthrown by Victor Emman- 
uel and the more intelligent of the Italian people. 

It is well that the aggressive shoujd have been re- 
presented by a group, as Mr. Millet has represented it, 
and it is also well that the shrinking, weaker phase 
should be attempted by a single figure. This has been 
done, and done quite successfully, by another young 
man, and by his first work, as in Mr. Millet's case. 
The picture is styled simply " L'ltalienne," and repre- 
sents a little girl standing in a listless, tired attitude, 
waiting while her copper kettle is being filled at a 
street fountain. Every detail is artistically rendered, 
and every shade of character interwoven into the face, 
expression and attitude, delicately and subtilely in the 
extreme. The color of the face at first glance seems 
a trifle heavy ; but, as we gaze, the heaviness loses 
itself in the expression of the features until one does 
not know, after all, but it was the deliberate intention 
of the artist, and should be ranked as a successful 
trick of color rather than a short-coming. The simple 



head-covering of the Italian girl, the heavy woolen I future. 



clothing, composed of intermingled, unpronounced 
and occasional vivid colors, well chosen with an eye 
to effect, as well as face and figure, all are as natural 
as though the little wistful maid stood before us, and 
betrays no signs of posing for effect in an atelier. The 
background is a careful study, but keeps its place 
well and modestly ; the textures of skin and cloth are 
well rendered ; and the entire picture is a credit to 
the pronounced school of art growing up in spite of 
discouragement and lack of appreciation at home. 
Whether the artist intended or not, it is impossible to 
determine from the simple title in the catalogue, but 
it is certain that he has succeeded in giving a higher 
phase of character than that merely individualized in 
a poor, tired, overworked, undersized Italian girl ; and 
one looking beyond the mere surface will see poor, 
tired, dwarfed Italy, sadly lacking in size and virility 
of intellect as compared with ancient days of prowess 
and renown. Mr. Pearce has been, and is now, it is 
understood, studying with Bonnat, in Paris, whose 
influence is plainly manifest, even to small technical 
qualities that the pupil m.ust outgrow in time if he 
would himself be a master ; and the little model that 
enters into the soul of this picture we have seen in at 
least one of Bonnat's, the name of which I have just 
now forgotten, which hangs in the Atheneum Gallery, 
and which is simply a study of a little maid holding a 
very large nude babe in her arms, evidently just after 
his morning bath ; but the similarity is not mannered, 
only suggestive, and indicates possibly not a fault so 
much as forgetfulness. Great things consequently can 
be expected from Mr. Pearce as well as Mr. Millet, — 
the one in studied monotones and suggested subtle- 
ties,; the other in clear, ringing notes of color, aggres- 
sive handling, and pronounced but not finical detail. 
Mr. Millet has another subject that is remarkable 
both in handling and color. It is a head of a "Turk- 
ish Water-Seller/' as catalogued, and is the most pro- 
nounced piece of blackness on canvas I ever saw. If 
anything so dignified and full of impressiveness and 
qualities commanding respect could suggest, or be 
said honestly to suggest, a low-comedy remark in the 
way of criticism, it would be that statement of the boy 
to his mother, that he had seen a negro "so black 
that charcoal would make a white mark on him." 
And yet the color is remarkably clear and transpar- 
ent, and we are even allowed to see the polish we 
often perceive on Nubian or Ethiopian faces. His 
arms are proudly folded ; his bearing erect, imposing 
and dignified ; and one can scarcely help thinking he 
is some African king smuggled for a season into ser- 
vitude in Constantinople. 

From this subject to "Fellaheen Drawing Water at 
Twilight on the Banks of the Nile " is but a step in 
subject, but a long way in treatment. It is from Mr. 
Hamilton G. Wild's easel, and is fine in composition 
and idea, but lacks the force of execution and the 
successful reliefs necessary for a pronounced effect. 
Mr. Wild's success, like that of several other artists 
represented in the collection, lies in other directions, 
and this should not be taken as synonymous with his 
merit or even success in a more congenial sphere. 

J. W. Champney, who will be remembered as fur- 
nishing the illustrations for Edward King's "Great 
South," has a number of small pictures, generally 
very careful in drawing, and finely chosen as bits of 
sentiment ; but their qualities of color are not always 
good where strength is required. This latter fact will 
be noted in " Grandma's Pet," which is so good that 
one forgets how good it is in wishing it were better. 
More satisfactory is a wash-room scene, called "Don't 
Touch ! " representing a woman over the wash-tub, 
with a six-year-old boy close by, blowing bubbles, 
and a babe, tied in a high chair, reaching after the 
bubble hanging from the pipe. No great strength is 
absolutely required ; and a certain sweetness of color 
and simplicity of composition, with careful drawing, 
make an interesting picture, and one to be remem- 
bered as a bit of sunshine is remembered. 

The Centennial pictures are by no means exhausted 
by the notices I have given of them ; nor, when I 
shall have done with them, will the whole story of art 
doings here have been told, as vou shall see in the 



THE GHOST'S HOUR. 

I shudder and shrink 
From the slow-setting sun — 

For I know who comes hither, 
When daylight is done ; — 

Comes hither to haunt me, 

To torture and daunt me, 
When daylight is done : 

When the gold and the purple 

Of sunset grow pale, 
The chill night wind brings me 

The voice of her wail ; 
What anguish to hear her ! 
Sad Ghost ! how I fear her 

Long, desolate wail ! 

But, more terrible still, 

Her weird features that rise, 
Illumined by those spectral, 

Dark, fathomless eyes ; 
Their wild lustre haunts me, 
Their wretchedness daunts me ; — 

Those fathomless eyes ! 

Why follow me still 

O'er the land and the wave ? 
Canst thou never find quiet 

Lost Love ! in the grave ? 
Can no penitence ruthful, 
No sorrow though truthful, 

Bring peace to thy grave ? 

I am worn with the pain, 

With the horror and strife, 
Which are born of this Phantom, 

This dread Death in Life : 
Oh, forgive and release me ! — 
Be merciful, cease thee 

To wither my life ! 

Alas ! but thy wrongs 

Were too bitter, too vile ; 
Thy pale lips at my pleading 

Do scornfully smile ; 
And thine eyes unrelenting, 
Their deep caverns pent in, 

Flash upward that smile ! 

Is it strange that I shrink 

From the slow-setting sun ? — 

Is it strange that I shudder 
When daylight is done ? 

'Tis thy signal to haunt me, 

To torture and daunt me, — 

Forever undone ! — Paul Hayne. 



AN AMERICAN OPERA. 



— Earl Marble. 



The great American opera is still unwritten. The 
various attempts on the part of native composers, while 
giving hopeful encouragement of better things to come, 
can hardly be classed as brilliant successes. The best 
of which we have any recollection is the "Rip Van 
Winkle" of George F. Bristow, who is a thorough 
native and took a subject indigenous to the soil. We 
heard it not under the most favorable circumstances, 
it is true; but we think we do not do Mr. Bristow 
injustice in saying that he himself would not be will- 
ing to have it considered his best work. 

It was brought out several years ago at Niblo's 
Garden, by the Richings English Opera, with the 
lamented Henri Drayton as the veritable Rip, and 
Miss Richings and others in the cast. Of course the 
plot did not vary materially from the play as produced 
by Jefferson, whose life-like rendition was just then 
engrossing popular attention. The opera went along 
smoothly enough without exciting particular enthu- 
siasm, and, if we remember rightly, there was but a 
single encore, and that at an unreasonable place in 
the performance — namely, when Rip (Drayton), 
overcome by the potion administered by the weird 
followers of Hendrick Hudson, falls gradually asleep 
with a sentimental melody dying on his lips, and 
finally grows as dead as a hammer to slow music. We 
say "unreasonable," because when a man is dead, or 
dead drunk, or dead asleep, it is an anomaly to ex- 
pect him to resurrect himself, sing the measures all 
over again, and once more lapse into his previous con- 
dition of death, sleep, or dead drunkenness. Our 
sympathies were with Drayton, who, nevertheless, as a 
true actor, must have enjoyed an inward smile at the 
audience which expected a repetition of such a scene. 



